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joined them in denouncing the surrender to "rebels." Randolph Churchill shocked
friends by his language. The "grand young man" jeered at "an old man in a hurry"
and, with invective more savage than has been familiar in a later generation, wrote
in his Election Address of Gladstone's "boundless egoism" and "senile vanity."
A new arrangement of political life dates from 1886. The Gladstonian Liberals,
defeated in the Election, were, except for three years, out of office for two decades.
For six years the Conservatives held office, with the Liberal Unionists as a buttress,
and after the three years' interlude Conservatives and Liberal Unionists were in
power for ten years.
Although the Conservatives were the largest party in the new Parliament the
followers of Harrington and Chamberlain held the balance between them and the
Home Rulers. Salisbury wanted Harrington to take the Prime Ministership and
form a Coalition Government, but, as many of the Radical Unionists were not yfct
prepared for fusion with the Conservatives, he declined.
Randolph Churchill in these circumstances got his opportunity. In the previous
year he pushed Northcote out of the House of Commons and compelled the Prime
Minister to give the leadership of the House and the Chancellorship of the Exchequer
to Hicks Beach, Now these places fell inevitably to himself. As leader of the
House, Lord Randolph won its admiration by his courtesy and dignity, and as
Chancellor of the Exchequer he gained the respect of the exacting Treasury officials.
The story has often been told of his remark about decimals: "I never could make
out what these damned dots were." That was his flippant vein. He took his
duties at the Treasury in the spirit of great predecessors.
The country was startled when he threw up his high position after five months.
In preparing the Budget which he never opened, but which was outlined in his
biography by his son, he demanded a reduction of the Army and Navy Estimates.
As the Prime Minister stood by the heads of the War Office and Admiralty, who
refused the demand, Lord Randolph took the step which closed his official career for
ever.
Political "sensation" is a phrase I dread to use after reading A. P. Herbert's
What a Word, but if it can ever be justified it is appropriate to the excitement caused
by the announcement in The Times of Lord Randolph's resignation. Even his own
colleagues were staggered. Churchill wrote his letter of resignation to Salisbury
when on a visit to the Queen. Lord George Hamilton, who was a guest at the
same time, says in Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections that he wrote it on
Windsor Casde notepaper: he consulted nobody and did not inform Her Majesty.
The official world was doubly shocked when it heard that Lord Randolph authorized
the publication of the news before it had been communicated to the Queen, but
he may well have assumed that the Prime Minister's acceptance of his resignation was
known to Her Majesty. Anyhow, it is clear that he was determined that it should
be regarded as definitive.
The Government was badly shaken. Some of its friends feared it might fall.
In this extremity Salisbury turned again to Harrington. The Liberal Unionist
leader still declined either to form a Coalition or to join the Conservative Government
but on his advice, his colleague, Goschen, who was in a freer position, accepted the
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer.
A few years previously, although critical of the Liberal Government behind
which he sat, Goschen said he was not prepared to give a "blank cheque" to